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April 19th. “TI have often, and with rea- 
son described and boasted how much I see 
and learn here; but that you may not fall 
into the foul sin of envy, and undervalue the 
comforts of your country and your home, I 
must send you a few hints of the shady side 
of the picture. 

“‘ The root of most of the miseries is the 
London climate,—such, at least, as it has ex- 
hibited itself to me from my arrival up to 
the present day. It is true I see the sun, but | 
not in his golden radiance: for though here 
is wealth enough to gild every thing else, he 
alone appears red as a copper kreuzer, or 
pale as a silver groschen. The atmosphere | 


i; 
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day the tooth is quiet; and now the climate | 
has seized upon one leg, so that I can hardly 
walk. 

April 20th. “I went yesterday to St. 
Paul’s cathedral, which I had only seen from | 
without. ‘The effect it produced on me was, | 
I confess, very meagre and poor. 
comparisons with St. Peter’s, and every one | 
of these comparisons is to its disadvantage. | 
In the first place, every imitation falls short | 
of its original. ‘That this is the case as to size, 
is less important than the total want of va- 
riety, of internal decoration, of harmony or | 
grandeur of colour, or of pictures; which is | 
ill compensated by the cold white monuments 
to Britain’s naval heroes, scattered through 
the cold white waste. As often as I entered | 
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|here to be found, arranged in such perfect 
and convenient order, that the entire actual 
| state of the commercial world may be seen 
in a few minutes, and any of the countless 
threads which converge to this centre may 
| be followed out with more or less minuteness. 


It forces |The whole earth,—or the whole commercial 


| machinery of the earth,—appeared to me to 
be placed in the hands of the directors of 
| Lloy d’s Coffee-house. 

“Mr. N » whose principal business 
| consists in underwriting, @. e., insuring ships, 
lremarked to me how ~ much there was for 
them to learn, to know, to reflect, and to de- 
|cide upon; for example, the ship’s build, her 
| lading, the time of year, the place of her 
destination, &c. How often they are obliged 


| St. Peter’s church, a feeling of harmony, of | to draw elaborate conclusions from vague and 


a sublime satisfaction and enjoyment, took 
possession of me. The architecture, without | 
any distinct influence on the mind, vaguely | 
excited pleasureable emotions, and called up 
thoughts and feelings which other places had 
never produced, and which St. Paul’s church 
is certainly not calculated to give birth to. It 
is a puritanised St. Peter’s; and however | 
great may be the exceliences of puritanism | 
in other respects, to art it is, if not fatal, at) 
least barren and cold. These impressions are | 


| scattered accounts of danger or of safety, and 
how much might be won or lost according to 
| their decision. It is, he concluded, an in- 
| cessant intellectual activity and excitement. 
| Where can any thing like ‘this be found ex- 
| cept i in London? and how sinall does every 
|thing else appear in comparison with the 
magnitude and extent of these operations ! 

“| was in the best disposition i in the world 
'to find out and observe all this for myself, 
but the last remark flung me suddenly into 


of Italy is so transparent, that it heightens | heightened by the very poetical situation of | | opposition ; and I said to myself,—And so, 


all colour, but this bounds the view, or quite | 
conceals the distance. The thick fog which 
generally prevails is thoroughly impregnated 


| St. Peter’s, the utterly prosaic of St. Paul’s. 
April 2: 2d. « Yesterday, as I was on my 
way to visit B , | met Mr. N , in an 


”\ then, these pursuits which, whatever be their 


| vivacity or magnitude, go at last only to split 
| the world into two parts, the debtor and the 


with water, and this, blended with the air, is| | omnibus, and he had the goodness to show | creditor ;—-these views, which resolve every 


chilling and penetrating to a degree of which | 
we in Berlin have no idea. I must now ad- 

mit that clear dry frost is, without compari- 
son, less injurious than this damp, wetting, 
ice-house air. The doors and windows are 
not quite so bad as in Rome, but much less 


me the Bank, the Exchange, and Lloyd’s 


| thing into questions of distance and of money, 


Coffee-house,—the centre of the world of | —do really embrace the highest possible in- 


money and of trade. What one sees, and| 
what, though unseen, necessarily presses up- 
on one’s thoughts and imagination, make an 
|impression as peculiar as it is vast. When 


carefully constructed and less close than ours. | Sir Roger Gresham founded the Exchange, 
We do not want them, say the English; and ! his most sanguine wishes or his boldest con- | 
when I try to contradict them, my voice | jectures could never have anticipated the | 


| tellectual activity and excitement ! And all 
former nations and races of men were intel- 
lectually poor and contemptible, because they 
did not devote their whole souls to the busi- 
ness of catching the ships of every sea in the 
'nets of Lloyd’s Coffee-house, and of pocket- 
ing premiums on insurance! And the human 


trembles with cold. Although the grates| 
consume a monstrous quantity of coals, the 
temperature of the rooms is never equal. If| 
by dint of a great deal of heaping on, stirring, | 
raking out ashes, &c., I have at length suc- | 
ceeded in making a good fire, I am scorched | 
on one side, while, if 1 turn my head on the 
other, I see my own breath. 
go out, the room is cold instantly, from the | 
constant draught through the enormous chim- 
ney. 

* When I go to the Museum there is an end 


to all these sufferings—for there is no fire at | 


all; or, if there is one, I have never been 
able to find it. In spite of woollen stockings, 
my feet are ice-cold, and I am obliged from 


If I let the fire |The numbers and letters of the bank-stock, 


| mind, then, has attained its widest reach 
| when it embraces the papers from Hamburg 
| and New York on the one hand, those from 
|the Cape of Good Hope or Calcutta on the 
|other, and the next moment can learn whether 
the 


mighty amount of business which has since 
been transacted within these walls. Boundless | 
treasures flit invisibly from side to side; gain 
and loss, prosperity and adversity, joy and 
grief, pass in rapid and often unexpected suc- | 
cession. All the arrangements bespeak the|or not thievery goes on flourishingly in 
greatest simplicity, fitness and completeness. | rogues’ colony of Sidney ! 

| «© With all the rapidity of an underwriter, 
or public funds, are inscribed above the head iT put on my wishing-cap, and transported my- 
of each clerk in the bank. At Lloyd’s, close | selfto Naples. When the Neapolitan stretches 
to the dial which tells the hour, is one still | himself on the shores of his sea of chrysophras, 
more interesting here, which tells the direc- | | and, indolently sucking the crimson pulp of his 
tion of the wind, and is connected with the | golden oranges, sees Vesuvius in its glowing 
weathercock on the roof. Intelligence of the | and awful magnificence before him, and over 
arrivals and departures of ships, of the exist-| his head the eternal blue, would he exchange 
ence and fate of- vessels in all parts of the | this ‘excitement,’ this enjoyment, for all that 





time to time to warm my hands in my poc- 
kets. The consequence is tooth-ache, with 
all its agreeable caprices and varieties. To- 


world ; reports from consuls and commission- | Lloyd’s Coffee-house, all that dingy London, 
ers resident in every foreign town; newspa- | could offer him? And then, turning my arms 
{pers and gazettes from every country, are | against myself, I asked, with melancholy and 
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vexation, why I could not be satisfied with 
mv little hazel-bower, but must run after 
English ‘ excitements,’ like a fool ? 

«Commerce has been the grand discoverer 
and conqueror of the world: it has produced 
a community of knowledge and of interests, | 
which is invaluable, and which will strengthen 
the bonds between man and man: but its ap- 
parent boundiess extent, all the calculations 
of latitude and longitude, all the hopes built 
upon the points of the compass, vanish before 
one glance into the starry firmament, before 
one pulse of generous love, nay, before one 
sigh from the breast, which, like Memnon’s 
pillar, responds to the touch of some ray 
from heaven. 

“ We drove first to the West India docks, | 
an immense basin, artificially dug or hollowed | 
out by machinery, long, broad, and deep 
enough to contain a great number of the 
largest merchantmen, and flanked on both 
sides by immeasurable warehouses for sugar, 
coffee, rum, dyewoods, mahogany, &c. There 
were some trunks of the latter of such enor- 
mous size, that, in our country, pilgrimages | 
would be made to an oak of the same dimen- 
sions. From hence we crossed the Thames 
to see the Tunnel, a wonderful work of hu- 
man audacity and skill, compared to which 
the cave or passage cut through the soft 
mountains at Pausilippo appears a mere trifle. | 

** We next went to the celebrated brewery 
of Barclay and Perkins. As to the Tunnel, 
the plan gives a short but sufficient account ; 
the brewery has been described by all travel- 
lers, so no repetition. I saw a hundred and 
fifty gigantic horses for carrying out the beer, 
in the stables. The carters here do not yet 
seem converted to the faith in the superiority 
of the thin-legged blood-horses for draught. 
This brewery contains and supports more 
men than many small towns; and far sur- 
passes them in capital. It was here quite 
clear to me that the English, with their un- 
restrained competition, have the start of the 
continent for a long time to come, from their 
immense capital, and the saving effected by 
the minute division of labour in the great 
machines and manufactories; and that they 
make large incomes with small profits, whilst 
many a manufacturer in other countries will | 
starve with high interest on his small capital. | 

“While rowing up the Thames, from the 
Tunnel to London bridge, our boatman told 





| 
| 


us that, on Easter Sunday, a steamer had | industriously written letters, I bought a map 


taken 2375 people from London to Green- 
wich, where the sum of £50 was taken from 
12,000 persons, who paid a penny a head for 
seeing a new railway. 


|ism,—those reconciled antagonists,—seem to 





taxing goods according to their value, is di-|that the proprietor is poor, and that the poeti- 
minished by the great experience of the sworn|cal charm but too often resides in ruins, an- 


officers, and by the forfeiture of the goods,|cient or modern. It is thus in the neighbour- 


with a fine of ten per cent., in case of too|hood of Rome, along the Brenta, and around 
low an estimate being given. For example:| Venice. Here, on the contrary, every door 
about six of sugar of different qualities |and window, the most trifling arrangements, 
were laid out as samples; the hogsheads or|show that the greatest care is bestowed on 
bags were brought in rapid succession, and them, and can be bestowed, because wealth 
the valuer pierced a hole in each with a semi- | is universally diffused. 
circular iron, and drew out a sample: this he} “ The Hammersmith Suspension Bridge is 
compared with the sample on the table, and|a fine and useful work. In whatever depends 
called out the number on the hogshead orj|on mechanical fitness and precision, the Eng- 
bag according to which the duty was fixed.|lish are masters; where taste is required, 
All this passed with the greatest quiet, uni-|they seem frequently to confound the merely 
formity, and rapidity.” extraordinary with the poetical, and to prefer 
April 24th. “I went with Messrs. M the fantastic to the artistic. A very severe 
and O to Lambeth, to see the steam|judgment may be passed on many of the 
printing-presses by which the ‘ Penny Maga-| London buildings; they only produce effect 
zine,’ among many other things, is printed. | by mass, and by being surrounded with other 
It was a very interesting sight, both as a|masses: for example, what an extraordinary 
whole and in detail. Twenty presses, moved | coiffure is that stuck upon the Mansion House! 
by steam, worked with such unwearied ra- | And where is one to seek the school of archi- 
pidity, that a thousand sheets were printed | tecture in which the man studied who is now 








/in an hour; i. e., inten hours, by the twenty | constructing those strangest of buildings at 


presses, 200,000 copies; the number which Charing Cross? Vicenza, within her narrow 
the ‘ Penny Magazine’ sells. walls, contains a greater number of beautiful 

“ Revolving cylinders are covered with/|and stately palaces than are to be found in 
printers’ ink, which they spread over a hori-|all gigantic London. 
zontal surface, with greater evenness than} ‘ From the terrace at Richmond the eye 
could be accomplished by the most careful | Wanders or reposes with delight over the ex- 
hand-labour. ‘The machine takes the sheet, | panse of country as far as Windsor; and the 
passes it over the types (after these have re- | winding course of the ‘Thames, and the chang- 
ceived the necessary quantity of ink from the |ing lights and shadows of England, increase 
blackened horizontal plate), prints it on one|its variety and beauty. Unfortunately the 
side, then turns the sheet in the most intelli-| weather was extremely cold, which contrast- 
gent manner, prints the other side, and de-|ed strangely with the splendour of the burst- 
posits it before the hands of a workman, who|ing spring. The plants seemed as if they 
has nothing to do but to take it away. And| would wait no longer, but would defy the un- 
all this goes on more rapidly than one can/usually long and obstinate winter. Every 
tell it! In the time required to write these | body says that such weather at this time of 
few lines, the machine prints somé hundreds| year is quite extraordinary.” 
of sheets. 

“If we compare the snail’s process of ee 
transcribing with this communication and rae 
communicability of thought, idealism and real- BARROW'S VISIT TO ICELAND. 
This is one of the recent publications from 
have acquired such force as no human being | the British press, and consists of a plain, un- 
could have imagined, even after the invention | varnished, but by no means dull and uninte- 
of printing. How do the rapidity and opera-| resting narrative, of a voyage to that remote 
tion of speech, which can extend but to so|and cheerless island, by the author, John 
small a circle, sink in the comparison! how | Barrow, Jr., in the summer of 1834. He 
feeble seems the influence of eloquence which |embarks at Liverpool the 15th of the 6th 
can act upon hearers alone !” month, in the “ Flower of Yarrow,” yacht. 

April 26th. “ Yesterday, after I had very|The circumstances of the passage to “"Tron- 
yem in Norway we shall pass over, as not 
of the environs of London, studied it, and | essential to the object we have in view, in 
then drove to Richmond with Mr. and Mrs. | the selections we propose to make. At this 
T. We went first down Oxford street, then| place the vessel was subjected to quarantine. 
to the left through Hyde Park, through Ken- i On the fourth day,” says the author, “ we 





(To be continued. 








*“ From the brewery we went to the cus- 
tom-house, to see the great room, where the 
principal duties are paid. The proceedings 
are as simple as they are expeditious. The 
merchandise is unloaded in the docks, valued, 
booked, ‘and warehoused. As soon as any 
thing is to be withdrawn from the warehouse 
for inland consumption, the merchant pays 
the regular duty at the custom-house, and re- 
ceives the goods on showing a receipt or or- 
der. Almost all sales follow immediately 
upon examination, and always with the inter- 


vention of a broker. The usual difficulty of|the melancholy observation obtrudes itself, 


sington and Hammersmith, and past Barnes| were released from quarantine, and having 
and Mortlake to our place of destination. The | found from experience that it was necessary 
country is, as you may imagine, highly culti-|to have the yacht’s decks caulked, and some 
vated, and exhibits a universal neatness and | other defects made good previous to our again 
elegance. The numerous villas and gardens | putting to sea, which I had reason to believe 
are very inviting, and often have an Italian | would occupy a week at the very least, I lost 
air, from the luxuriant ivy and creepers, the|no time in making arrangements for a jour- 
balconies, verandahs, and the like. ‘Though |ney in this part of Norway as far as Roraas, 
in Italy many things are more striking and | to visit the copper mines of that place, and, 
poetical from the favouring climate, the forms | if possible, to extend my rambles to the near- 
of the hills and mountains, the character of|est spot in possession of the Laplanders. I 
the ground, and the luxuriant vegetation, yet| mentioned my intention to Mr. Knudtzon, 
who very kindly offered me the loan of his 
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carriole, and gave me directions for the jour- | had proceeded without overtaking the fore- 
ney.” With this excursion our extracts com- | bud—a somewhat unusual circumstance when 
mence :— despatched but the previous evening. Al- 
“ Having sent forward a forebud to secure | though the post-house is situated close to the 
horses on the road, I started at an early hour | banks of the river in which the salmon are said 
on the morning of the 29th of June, on my |to abound, I was not fortunate enough to pro- 
intended journey to Roraas, about a hundred |cure any for my dinner, which consisted of 
miles from Tronyem. ‘The road I had first}eggs and bacon and some excellent gammel 
to travel is the same as that which is com-|ost. These articles, together with some rich 
monly used between Tronyem and Christiania, |cream and coffee—the usual bill of fare at a 
passing over the Dovre Fi-eld; but the Ro- | Norwegian post-house—enabled me to make 
raas road turns off to the eastward a little |a very tolerable repast. 
before reaching Soknes, and follows the beau-| ‘ Numerous little two-wheeled carts follow- 
tiful valley of the Guul river, in an opposite | ing each other, like the caravans I have seen 
direction to its stream, for many miles, and|in Russia between the two cities of Peters- 
continues nearly to the spot whence it derives | burgh and Moscow, had met me on the road 
its source. ‘The river along this valley is ex-|at all hours of the day. Many of these were 
ceedingly picturesque, and more particularly |laden with copper from the mines, but: the 
so in the neighbourhood of the three villages | greater part were conveying articles of vari- 
of Rogstad, Bogen, and Kirkvold. ous descriptions for the grand fair, or annual 
“‘ At Rogstad I had the pleasure to become | market, which was about to be held at ‘Tron- 
acquainted with Captain Greene of the Royal | yem, and to which place they were all pro- 
Navy, to whom I had conveyed a letter of|ceeding. Many parts of the road were so 
introduction from Mr. Hutchinson. He was! narrow, that it was a matter of some difficulty | 
residing at the post-house of this place, and|to pass each other without collision. With 
although alone, he told me, that since he had |the exception of one party of peasants, who 
taken up his abode there, he never found time were conducting from thirty to forty horses | 
to hang heavy on his hands, having all the |towards the city, I did not observe that they 
patience, and being as ‘complete an angler’ as| had other kinds of cattle to dispose of. It} 
Izaak Walton himself, the prince of anglers. | was pleasing to remark the courteous beha- | 
I found him standing with his rod in his hand | viour of the peasantry, who invariably in| 
at the river side, and noticed four or five good | passing wished me good-day, and generally 
sized salmon lying on the bank, which he had | removed their caps from their heads, holding | 











hooked and brought to land that morning. I| them in their hands till they had passed the | 





arrived just at the lucky moment to be able to | carriole. 
congratulate him upon his success, as he was | 


kindly offered me his rod, but as I had not | side, bounding from rock to rock, and pour- 
been initiated in the art, and had still some |ing their waters into the Guul below, parti- 
distance to go before I should reach the end |cularly attracted my attention, as I passed 
of his politeness. At this spot I also met|thrown across them. As far as to a place 
‘Travels in New South Wales.’ The latter| covered with forests of fir trees, but almost 
officer, like myself, was driving one of the | immediately after leaving that place, and as- 


little Norwegian carrioles towards Tronyem, | cending to a higher level, nothing but birches | 


and, like myself, was changing horses at| were to be seen,—the sudden transition from 
Rogstad. He had some idea, he told me, of| the one to the other being very remarkable. 


proceeding to the North Cape, but did not,|'The lower parts of the mountains, sloping | 
however, carry his plan into execution; for I ‘gently down to the river, were clothed with | 


was not a little surprised to meet him again| large open patches of rich pasturage ; and 
at the same spot on my return from Roraas,|numerous clusters of cottages were every 
when I learnt that he had very wisely given| where scatered along their sides and the 
up the trip, and was about to proceed to exa-| banks of the river. ‘The Guul here becomes 
mine the southern part of the country, which | very narrow, and rushing in a torrent down 
could not fail, I should imagine, to be far|the mountains, is entirely lost sight of from 
more attractive. He had held out to me but |the road at no great distance from its source. 
little encouragement to pursue my journey to|In going along this route I observed that, 
Roraas, but advised me particularly not to! wherever the birch tree thrives, the pasturage 
attempt a visit to the Laplanders, with whom, |is remarkably rich, and very scanty among 
it appears, he had fallen in, after a great deal |the fir forests, unless they are mixed with 
of fatigue, and no little danger in crossing the | birch, or that birch is growing plentifully in 
Oresund Soe, in a small boat, and subsequent- | the immediate neighbourhood. 

ly, in riding over some deep morasses in the} “Qn the sides of the mountains of this val- 


| Previous to reaching Kirkvold, I noticed | 
landing a fine fish, being the fifth. A Norwe-|a fine waterfall at no great distance from the | 


gian peasant, who seemed to be up to the busi-| road ; and, on the following morning, two| 


° . . ‘ oa ° 3 
ness, was attending him. Captain Greene very | beautiful cascades rushing down the mountain | 


| 
| 


much in the same manner as the latter is 
among the Swiss, and is perfectly understood 
by the cattle themselves, who immediately 
answer the call. ‘The first stanza only is 
what the girls usually sing in calling their 
cattle to be milked, with 


“Come, my cows, come, 
Come, my little calves,” &c. 


I have, however, added a translation of the 
other three stanzas : 


The sun is sinking behind the mountains, 
And the shadows grow longer ; 

The night is fast approaching 

To fold me in her arms, 

The cattle are now in their sheds ; 

I wend my way to my mountain hat. 


Darkness dwells o’er field and farm 

In the lowly valleys; 

While on the hills the san has lingered 
To light me to my home, 

Till I shall reach my bumble couch, 
On the morrow to rise with him early. 


My task to-night will soon be done, 
And then I go to lay me down, 

When sleep shall visit my fur coverlet 
Till day begins to dawn,— 

Sweet sleep, the welcome guest,— 
When I shall dream of my love. 


“ Before reaching Hov I had passed through 


|a village named Ejda, where the copper ore, 


from a neighbouring mine, undergoes the pro- 
cess of smelting. A new smelting-house ap- 
pears to have been constructed at this place, 
as I understand, during the last year. ‘The 
building was small, and contained only three 
furnaces ; but I was told it was built on a 
good plan, and answered well the purpose for 
which it was intended. It would be difficult 
for the imagination to picture to itself a wilder 
spot than Ejda; the river rushes with impe- 
tuosity through a chasm in the rocks, apd 
falls in a loud noisy‘torrent beneath a stone 


j | bridge of two arches, through which the wa- 
of my day’s journey, I did not avail myself|over the wooden bridges which have been | 
} 


Lieutenant Breton, of the navy, the author of | called Hov, the mountains on either side were | 


ter dashes, being first broken in its fall by 
a rock that serves for the central buttress of 
the bridge. Above this spot there is a second 
fall of the river, near which the smelting- 
| works are situated. 

** Much rain fell during the day ; the roads 
were very heavy, and the stages long, so that 
| the journey was not a little tedious, particu- 
larly as our route was across some mountains 
of considerable height, beyond which the town 
\of Roraas is situated. The last stage from 
| Hov was not less than twenty-four miles, and 
of one continued ascent the whole way: the — 
poor horse which was harnessed to my car 
riole could scarcely stand upon his legs when 
I drove into the town. I had been obliged, 
indeed, to stop in the course of this stage, to 
allow of his being unharnessed and turned out 
on the mountain for a short time to roll him- 
'self and to feed. It is quite surprising how 
'the small Norwegian horses can endure so 
much fatigue as they commonly undergo, es- 
| pecially when it is considered that they are 
‘fed entirely upon grass, and never taste a 








mountains. Having, however, undertaken the | 


ley, I had the pleasure to hear, what I had | single particle of grain. 


expedition, I could not allow myself to be dis-| often before heard, the peasant girls at their! “The road had attained a considerable 
heartened or diverted from it, but determined | several seters, or summer pasturing stations, | height in crossing the mountain, and snow 
to take my chance. |calling the cattle together by a song which| was lying in large detached spots in many 

“ Kirkvold being about half way to Ro-|is in universal usé—a sort of ranz des vaches. places, even lower down; yet on the very 
raas, I passed the night here. Thus far I| This song is, in fact, felt throughout Norway | highest point, or nearly so, several patches 
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of the cuckoo, which, in my ignorance, [| from the methodist episcopal church, as ef- 
should have thought was at too great an ele-| fectually, as speedily, and peacefully as pos- 
vation for a bird of that species. Subsequent-| sible, the great evil of slavery. 
ly, however, I heard him at a still greater! We consider slavery as it exists in the 
elevation—not less than 3000 feet above the| United States, one of the most solemn and 
level of the sea. | momentous subjects, which could possibly en- 
“At the spot where I stopped to rest my| gage the attention of your venerable body ; 
horse, I had an opportunity of witnessing, as| whether we view it particularly in relation 
I had already frequently done, both in this|to the numbers who are enslaved, the evils 
and my former excursions, the decent and} which they are doomed to endure, or the 
well-behaved manner in which the children) character and profession of those by whom 
of the peasants are brought up. The spot} they are enslaved, and the guilt we are com- 
was a miserable cottage, situated by the road-| pelled to believe their conduct incurs in the 
side, without a human habitation for many sight of the infinite God; or the dreadful 
miles near it; yet, on entering the hovel, [| consequences to which this system is con- 
found three little children, the eldest not ten| stantly exposing the states where it prevails, 
years of age, and the youngest only about /as well, indeed, as the peace and prosperity 
three ; to each of them I gave a few skillings, | of this whole nation. 
in value about a penny ; immediately they all} The fact, that there are now more than 
held out their little hands to me, and the! two millions of men, women, and children, in 
mother, on her return, having heard from | this Christian land, deprived of those rights 
them what I had given them, was equally | which the great charter of our political ex- 
ready with her children to express her thanks | istence solemnly declares are natural to ALL 
by the usual mode of offering her hand, or| men, and rNALIENABLE, should strike every 
rather, taking hold of mine. I have generally | lover of mankind and of his country, and all 
observed that the children of the peasantry | who fear the God of justice, with alarm! And 
are healthy and well-featured ; but these little} can we calmly reflect upon the fearful ratio 
cottagers were really beautiful. | with which this class of human beings are 
“It would appear that money in this part} increased among us, and feel no concern for 
of Norway is very scarce, and that a few) the prosperity of the church, and the fate of 
skillings even will go a great way ; indeed, I| the country? Can we remember, that nearly 
seldom saw more thankfulness, and a stronger | two hundred are enslaved, and added to their 
expression of gratitude, depicted on a man’s | number, every day, and feel no concern as to 
countenance, than on the occasion of my giv- | the final results of this growing system among 
ing something less than twopence to a pea-| us ? 
sant, whose house I had entered during the | We believe that the great evil of slavery 
day’s journey, and partaken of a large basin | has, in some cases, many mitigating circum- 
of rich milk and some excellent butter, and | stances, which go to meliorate the suffering 
for which he also shook me very heartily by | condition of the slave. And such are our 
the hand. feelings of charity towards the ministers and 
“ At the distance of about a Norwegian| members of our church, that we believe, so 
mile (or seven of ours) before reaching Ro-| far as slavery exists among us, it is generally 
raas, down the descent on the other side of} in its mildest form, and that much humanity, 
the mountain, the road comes upon the banks|and many worldly comforts, and many reli- 
of the Glommen river, which takes its rise in | gious privileges, are bestowed upon them. We 
the same range, but at some distance to the | also view, with great satisfaction, the labours 
northward. It is first seen from the road in| and sacrifices of our missionaries among the 
the shape of a torrent foaming over its rocky | slave population, and doubt not, but they have 
bed, but before it reaches Roraas, it has be-/| greatly contributed to the comfort and salva- 
come a broad tranquil stream. It was late|tion of the poor slave. We are also aware 
in the evening when I arrived in the town, | of the very iniquitous and oppressive laws of 
after being two long days upon the road,| many of the slave states, which go exceed- 
whieh may be considered as no bad driving | ingly to embarrass the prospect of emancipa- 
in Norway, the distance from Tronyem be-|tion. But we are still of opinion that, as a 
ing reckoned at fourteen Norwegian, or about | church, we are greatly polluted with this sin, 
one hundred English miles. I had been told| and that we can never exert a consistent and 
that there were two or three lodging-houses | successful influence against slavery, until we 
for travellers in Roraas, whose occupants have | use all possible means to purge from among 
agreed among themselves to take it in turn, | us this great evil. 
every week or fortnight, to accommodate} This is a time when the attention of the whole 
strangers.” Christian community should be aroused and di- 
(To be continued.) rected to this subject. God himself commands 
ms his people especially to “ Remember them 
MEMORIAL that are in bonds as bound with them ;” and 
Of the New Hampshire Annual Conference, it is he who has said, “ Open thy mouth and 
to the General Conference of the Methodist plead the cause of the poor and needy ;” nor 
Epise opal Chur ch, holden in Cincinnati, | can your memorialists believe, that either 
on the subject of slavery. they themselves, or their brethren generally, 
The New Hampshire Annual Conference | have been as faithful as they ought to have 
beg leave, through a committee, to memorial-| been, in the performance of the duties en- 
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of birch trees were growing ; and what was |ise the bishops and members of the General | joined in these, and numberless other similar 
to me very surprising, I here heard the note | Conference, on the importance of removing | passages of Scripture. But it does seem to 





your memorialists that there are reasons the 
most conclusive, why we should not neglect 
these solemn duties. 

It is well known, that the subject of slavery 
is now engrossing the attention of a great pro- 
portion of the people of this country, and 
Christians of all countries; and that it is un- 
dergoing a thorough investigation by many in 
all ranks and classes of society. It is utterly 
vain to think of stopping discussion upon this 
subject. If it is one of exciting interest, as 
we are often told, your memorialists conceive 
this fact to be one conclusive reason why all 
who wish the prosperity of the Christian 
church and this nation, should avoid every 
thing which would look even like an attempt 
to prohibit or to stop it. We might as well 
attempt to dry up the sources of the mighty 
river, by simply throwing a bed of earth 
across the main channel in which it flows. 
That impediment might, indeed, hinder the 
course of a part of the stream for a little 
while, but it would not dry up the various 
fountains whence it originates, and such an 
attempt would afford it an opportunity for 
gathering the more strength to itself, till it 
would inevitably overpower and bear away 
every thing which before impeded its pro- 
gress, and sweep on, in its wonted course, 
beyond the power of any control or resistance. 

Hence, it appears to your memorialists, to 
be the solemn duty of every man who fears 
God, and especially of every minister of the 
gospel, to turn his attention to this subject ; 
to inform himself in relation to all its parts 
and bearings; and then, if he is “ convinced 
of the great evil of slavery,” as we all profess 
to be, he will be prepared wisely to give the 
influence of his example in opposing it, so as 
to correct, or to avoid the evils which many 
seem to anticipate with so much certainty, 
merely by the discussion of this question. 
But, 

What is the slavery which prevails in this 
land and which nearly three millions of our 
species are now doomed to endure ? 

We answer, it is the holding and treating 
of men, women, and children, as property ; 
and for a human being to be thus held and 
treated, your memorialists believe is a sin 
against God, for the following reasons, among 
others. 

(These reasons we omit, as being those 
which have often been urged.) 

This is what your memorialists believe to 
be slavery. We do not wish to attempt a 
description of what are called the abuses of 
slavery. Slavery itself is an abuse, an evil, 
a sin. But it may be enquired, what have 
the people of the north to do with this sub- 
ject! 

In the opinion of your memorialists, the 
Christian people of the free states have as 
much to do with it, and more than they have 
to do with the burning of widows upon the 
funeral pile in India. We have as much to 
do with the sin of slavery, which prevails in 
this nation, as we have to do with the idolatry 
and sin which prevail in any part of the world 
to which we send our missionaries to preach 
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the gospel. As Christians, therefore, it is 
our duty to remember those in bonds, and 
pray for them; and we should remember 
those who keep them in bondage, and pray 
for them also. 

And as members of the methodist episcopal 
church, particularly, we have something to do 
with this subject. It is a fact, that ought not 
to be lost sight of, that the methodist episco- 
pal church was formed with the express un- 
derstanding among the members of the con- 
ference in 1784, who performed this solemn 
act, that slavery should not be continued in 
the church in any form. 

Some of the methodists at that time held 
slaves, it is true, but when the church was 
organized, a number of rules were drawn up 
and adopted, which gave them sufficient time 
to get rid of them; and they specified also, 
how this should be done, making these addi- 
tional rules: “ Every person concerned who 
will not comply with these rules, shall have 
liberty quietly to withdraw from our society, 
within the twelve months following the no- 
tice being given him as aforesaid. Otherwise 
the asststant shall exclude him from the so- 
ciety.” ‘No person holding slaves shall, in 
future, be admitted into society, or to the 
Lord’s table, till he previously comply with 
these rules concerning slavery.” “ Those 


who buy or sell slaves, or give them away, | 


unless on purpose to free them, shall be ez- 


pelled immediately.”—See Lee's History of 


the Methodists. 
Such were some of the rules with which 
the church, of which we are members, was 


organized; but your memorialists dare not| world, but what at some period of time has 
say, that they seriously believe that all the| 


preachers in our church are as much opposed 
to the “ Great evil of Slavery” now, as the 


methodist preachers were at the time of| nothing to do with slavery because of its po- 
which we are speaking. Nor does it seem to) 


your memorialists, that the opposition which 
is now manifested amongst us against the sin 
of slavery, is not of modern date. We all 
know what were the views of the venerable 
Wesley upon this subject, nor need we repeat 


here, those which are found in the writings! ther it have the sanction of legislative enact- 


of Drs. Coke and Clarke, and in the doings 
of the Wesleyan conference in England. The 
opposition which we feel to the sin of slave 
holding, we know to be coeval with method- 
ism, if not with Christianity itself: witness 


the following extracts from the minutes of 


the conference for 1780. 

“The conference acknowledges that slavery 
is contrary to the laws of God, man and na- 
ture ; and hurtful to society; contrary to the 
dictates of conscience and pure religion, ‘ and 
doing unto others as we would not that others 
should do unto us.”” At the same time, the 
conference passed its “ disapprobation upon 
all the members of society who held slaves; 
and advised their freedom.” And it is only 
about thirty years since the discipline of our 
church contained the following, among other 
rules upon this subject. “The annual con- 
ferences are directed to draw up addresses for 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves, to the 
legislatures of those states in which no gene- 
ral laws have been passed for that purpose. 
These addresses should urge, in the most re- 
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spectful but pointed manner, the necessity of | made in the image of God, to the condition of 
a law, for the gradual emancipation of the 
slaves; and proper committees shail be ap- 
pointed by the annual conferences out of the 
most respectable of our friends for the con- 
ducting of this business; and the presiding | after them, in the midst of a Christian land ? 
elders, elders, deacons, and travelling preach- | Is that wholly a political question, with which 
ers, shall procure as many proper signatures 
as possible to the addresses, and give all the | 
assistance in their power, in every respect, to| Holy Ghost in the market with horses, mules, 
aid the committee, and further this blessed|and swine,—which prevents human beings 
undertaking. Let this be continued from year |from obeying God’s command to “ train up 
to year till the desired end be accomplished.” | their children in the nurture and admonition 


mere “ goods and chattels, to all intents, pur- 
poses, and constructions whatever,”—that 
dooms to hopeless ignorance more than two 
millions of human beings, and their posterity 


| Christians and Christian ministers have no- 
thing to do: which sells the temple of the 


Had the above directions of our discipline | of the Lord,”—which takes away from a mil- 
been followed, from the time they were first | lion of females the right to obey the command 
incorporated into it, ¢ill the present time,|of a holy God, “ Keep thyself pure,”—and 
who can tell but even this year would have| makes them, in some states, liable to the 
brought about this nation’s jubilee, and the | punishment of death if they “lift their hand 
last captive in the land, ere this, been freed | against any white man?” Is that wholly a 
from the chains of his oppression. political question, which holds all the reli- 

Your memorialists are aware, that they | gious privileges of deathless spirits at the 
may be told, after all, as they have already | mercy of a master, whether he be infidel, 
been, that this is a political question, and | protestant, or papist? Is that a political 
that ministers and Christians have nothing to | question merely, which annihilates God’s or- 
do with politics; and ought not, therefore, | dinance, marriage, and parts, at the will of a 
to identify themselves with the abolition|mere man, those who, in the sight of God, 
cause. are husband and wife,—which prevents the 

It is most painful to your memorialists to | spread of the gospel, by prohibiting it under 
perceive, that the sentiment—that we have |severe penalties ; in some cases punishing 
nothing to do with slavery, because it is said| with death for instructing a coloured person 
it is a political question—has its advocates in|in a Sabbath school,—which reduces two 
the church, whose influence, we think, ought | M1LLIons of human beings for whom Christ 
to be exercised in a manner very different | died, to the condition of heathen in the midst 
from that of turning away the weapons of} of a professedly Christian land! Is such a 
truth from legalized wickedness. What sin, | system a mere political matter? 
we beg leave to ask, has ever cursed the} ‘ Were this subject more of a political 
character than it is, your memorialists can- 
not conceive how they, or their brethren, can 
be released from the moral obligation binding 
upon them, to use every power, faculty, and 
talent, that God has given them, to remove, 
litical bearings, your memorialists cumeeengiee the utmost of their power, all the evils 
would condemn all the ancient prophets and | that curse the world. We believe that the 
apostles, and indeed Jesus Christ himself, and | command, “ Render unto God the things that 
would consign the Bible to the same fate de-|are God’s,” is no more binding than that 
creed it by the atheists of France,—for that} which requires us to “ Render unto Caesar 
wages uncompromising war with all sin, whe- | the things that are Czsar’s,” and that there- 
fore, in governments like our own, when the 
ment, or be against the civil code of the land. | elective power is with the people, the people, 

If the objection be valid, Satan and wicked | and of course, all Christians, and Christian 
men might easily place all manner of sin be-| ministers, are both morally and politically 
yond the province of ministerial denuncia- | responsible for the legislative acts of their 
tion,—it needs only to be legalized and the |rulers. Hence, we are concerned, most seri- 


been legalized, and of course politically sanc- | 
tioned ? 
The same ethics which teach that we have 





work is done! Shall such a doctrine be sanc- | ously concerned, with this subject, and so we 


tioned by the church? We believe it is con- 
demned by the conduct of every eminent saint 
of whom we have an account in the Bible. 
Did they forbear to rebuke sin in every form, 
although it might be legalized? We answer— 
No! If this doctrine be true, why did not 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego fall down 
and worship in obedience to the king’s edict ? 
Why did not Daniel cease to pray when the 
royal decree came forth from Darius? Surely 
they ought to have done so, according to the 
theology of those who teach us that we ought 
not to interfere with slavery because of its 
political connections. 

Your memorialists beg leave to enquire 
whether it can seriously be pretended, that 
that can be called merely a political question, 


|which, as a system, reduces human beings, 


shall be, and must be, as long as this nation 
holds a single slave in bonds. There are now 
no less than twenty-six thousand human be- 
ings held in slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and in the territories over which the 
congress of these United States, the members 
of which are but the servants of the whole 
people, has “ exclusive jurisdiction in all 
cases whatsoever.” ‘The capital of this far- 
famed republic is made a great slave market, 
where human flesh and bones, and human 
souls are bought and sold, like cattle; and 
the prison, which has been built with the 
people’s money, paid, in part, by the free 
states, is used to carry on this traffic ; and 
hundreds of dollars are paid into the United 
States’ treasury, by slave dealers in the capi- 
tal, for license to carry on the trade ! 
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Your memorialists repel the insinuation, | facings, were found in parts constructed across 


the north east side of the gulf, a party went 


so often repeated, that we have given coun-| creeks and inlets, with convenient sluices for|on shore one night for the purpose of catch- 


tenance, in any way, to insurrections among | the purpose of catching fish at the fall of the 
the slaves, or any resort to physical force,|tide. Several of the bark shelters or wig- 
for their emancipation; and we avow, that} wams were formed in a superior and com- 
no other measures can receive our counte-|fortable manner, tolerably well thatched, with 
nance than such as are both moral and con-|a narrow opening for the doorway, and fire- 
stitutional. | place in front. Pieces of wood were hollowed 

The following resolutions, adopted by the | or scooped out to serve as calabashes or buc- 
New Hampshire Conference at its last ses-| kets to carry water; and the dresses of kan- 
sion in committee of the whole, will show the | garoo skins were neatly joined together with 
sentiments of said conference on the subject | regular stitches, and cut away so as to form 
of slavery :— a convenient vesture. The settlers, however, 

Resolved 1. That the holding and treating | had not domiciled themselves in their new 
the human species as property, is a sin| position many days, when these and various 
against God, and a violation of the inalien-| other indications of ingenuity were satisfac- 
able rights of humanity. torily explained by the appearance of a white 

Resolved 2. ‘That ceasing to hold man as} man, clothed in a kangaroo-skin cloak. He | 
property, is the first and most effectual step | was at first rather timid in his approaches ; 
which can be taken by the enslaver, towards | but when spoken to kindly, and offered a piece 
preparing the enslaved for the proper use of | of bread, he threw off his reserve, and after 
the rights and privileges of civil and religious | eating the bread with apparent relish, and | 
society. | looking at it as if endeavouring to bring some- 

Resolved 3. That, as Christians, we are | thing to his recollection, he exclaimed, with 
morally responsible for the existence and con-|symptoms of delight glowing in his face, | 
tinuance of slavery in these United States, |“ bread!” Other English words soon returned | 
and in the Christian church especially, and|to his memory, and he was at last enabled to | 
that we will use our Christian endeavours to| communicate, that his name was William | 
bring it to a peaceful and speedy termina-| Buckley,—that he had been one of those| 
tion. |who escaped from the encampment, of the 

Resolved 4. That, as citizens of the United | prisoners by the ship Ocean, tormed by the | 





ing turtle. We left the ship at sunset, and 
reached the shore about dark, then hauled 
the boat upon the beach ; and when this was 
done, formed ourselves into two distinct par- 
ties, and dispersed to different parts along the 
beach. Having reached the place where we 
thought it likely that the turtle would land, 
we lay down, keeping a sharp look out and 
making as little noise as possible. ‘The moon 
had risen some time, and was shedding her 
silvery rays on those desolate regions; the 
opposite coast in the distance, which is very 
mountainous, and the ship riding at anchor, 
had together a most beautiful effect ; the sea 
was calm, and every thing appeared to be 
sleeping in the stillness of the night, and not 
a whisper being heard among the party—the 
surf dashing against the rocks alone breaking 
the silence of the scene. We were thus all 
in anxious expectations of the appearance of 
the turtle; and six bells had just gone on 
board—that is, it was eleven o’clock, Pp. mM. 
when we saw the first, to our great delight, 
coming on shore just opposite us. It looked 
like a black rock moving slowly and steadily 
out of the water. We did not interrupt its 
progress until it had got some distance upon 
the beach, when a rush was made towards it, 





States, we are responsible for the existence | late Colonel Collins, in attempting, agreeably | 
and continuance of slavery in the District of to the instructions of the British government, | 
Columbia, and in the territories over which | to form a settlement at Port Philip in 1803, | 
the government of this nation has the con-|—that he had lived ever since with the tribe 
trol. |of the aborigines, whom he then met in the 

The New Hampshire Conference appointed | bush, and over whom he had long exercised 
a committee to draft and forward a memorial | the rule of a chief. He is a very tall man, 
to the next general conference on the subject | having served as a grenadier in Holland un- 
of slavery. We therefore, in the name, and | der the late Duke of York,—is from fifty- 
in behalf of said conference, would respect-| eight to sixty years of age, and in excellent 
fully pray your venerable body again to give| health. ‘Through the assistance of the new 
your testimony against this enormous evil, | settlers, he has forwarded a petition to the 
and that you would take such other mea-|lieutenant-governor, praying for a pardon, 
sures as may be deemed proper, to free the | mainly with a view, we presume, to enable 
church and our common country from the | him to remain where he is, and to communi- | 


dreadful calamities with which its continu-| cate the result of his intimacy with that inte- | 


ance threatens the church and the nation. 
J. F. Apams, 

Jarep PEeRKINs, y 

GrorGE Srorrs, kindly pleased to grant, impressing at the | 

inet same time upon him the expectation that he 

Discovery of an Englishman, who has resided | will continue to do all in his power to maintain 


resting country, and the many valuable dis- 
coveries which he has made in it. This, we 


. - . | 
Commitiee. are glad to learn, his excellency has been | 





and it was immediately turned over on its 
back, without giving it time either to defend 
itself or blind its assailants by throwing the 
sand with its flippers or fins, which they do 
with such force that it is almost dangerous 
to come near them. It took six stout men 
thus to turn the largest that we caught; and 
the following incident will further show the 
immense strength of these animals. One of 
our men, the gunner, wandered away by him- 
self to the further end of the beach, where he 
thought to have all the sport to himself, not 
doubting for a moment that he would be able 


|to turn any turtle which he found; but, on 


the contrary, to his surprise, not being absent 
long before espying a large one making to- 
wards the beach, he allowed it to come up 
some way, and then ran over and attempted 
to turn it. All his endeavours, however, were 


| fruitless—and by some means he got his hand 


between the shell and the neck, which the 
animal, by drawing in its head, jammed and 
held there so tight that he could not with- 





for thirty three years among the savages at jan amicable intercourse between the abori- | 
Port Philip. . gines and the whites; for he had eet 


been the means of preventing a sanguinary 
[The following is abridged from the Van 


draw it. The turtle began to draw towards 
the sea, dragging the man with it; and he 


| was in imminent danger of being carried off, 





attack of his tribe, through misapprehension, 
Dieman’s Land Magazine. The circum- on the little party already settled there. In| 
stances appear to have excited great interest | a philosophical point of view, this discovery 
in the colony, and are the subject of a leading | is truly interesting, and a narrative of his| 


when he began to call for assistance. We 
were alarmed at his cries, thinking some ac- 


| cident had happened, and immediately ran 


towards the place from which the sound had 





article in the Hobart Town Courier, obligingly | various vicissitudes, during his long sojourn, 
forwarded to us.]}—Mr. Batman, and others} well told, would rival the classic work of| 


referred to, had removed from Van Dieman’s| Robinson Crusoe. ‘Two other prisoners from | 


proceeded, when we arrived just in time to 
save the poor fellow from a watery grave. 
The turtle was close to the edge of the sea, 


Land, and to Port Philip, on thecoast of New| the Ocean absconded with him, but he had | and was carrying him off as if he were no- 
South Wales, with the intention of establish-| never seen or heard of them since the end of |thing—nor was it without some difficulty 


ing themselves there as settlers and large |the first twelvemonth, when he joined the | 


sheep farmers. Soon after their arrival, they | blacks —The Journal of Belles Lettres. 
were struck by the stately gait of the natives; | eS 


by the colour of many, and the European | . 


that we released him from his perilous situa- 
tion—dragging the turtle above the high-wa- 
ter mark and turning it over. The man got 
off with only a few bruises, but was much 


countenances of some individuals, and by | PERILOUS AFFAIR WITH A TURTLE. frightened—and we all had a good laugh at 


the comparative civilisation which prevailed. | 


In the small island of Ashtola, lying about|him for his adventure.—Lieut. Kempstone’s 
Rude embankments, with tolerable stone|twelve miles from the coast of Mekran, on | Journal. 
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APPALLING FACTS ON INTEMPERANCE. 

The Union Benevolent Society of Phila- 
delphia, have obtained through their visiters 
the materials for a most interesting report 
on the effects of strong drink in the produc- 
tion of poverty and misery. ‘The sum of the 
whole is,— 

The reports concur in the statement, that 
nine tenths of the distress which comes under 
the notice of the visiters, arise either directly 
or indirectly from the abuse of ardent spirits; 
that in general where either of the parents 
are intemperate, the children are not sent to 
school without great care on the part of 
others; that there is no family in which 
strong drink is used which lays up money, 
either in the Savings Bank or Fuel Savings 
Society ; that as a general result, those who 
use strong drink resort to tippling houses or 
other places than their own homes to indulge 
in it; and that nearly all those who use ar- 
dent spirits themselves, give it also to their 
children in such manner as may lead to the 
acquirement of a similar habit. 

Of one hundred and twenty-seven families | 
under care in one of these districts, it is 
stated that there is reason to believe that 
three fourths of the parents are in the fre- 
quent intemperate use of ardent spirits, and 
the same district gives the return of sixty- 
two habitual drunkards, two of whom are 
children. 

At a school opened in the southwestern 
part of the city, through the agency of some 
of the visiters, it was ascertained that twenty 
of the children who attended were actually 
drunkards. 

A little girl seven years old died of drunk- 
enness, and with her latest breath cried out 
for gin. It wasa sad and harrowing spectacle 
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oyster cellars—in all, 556. 












THE FRIEND. 


sing, 102 taverns, 168 groceries, 263 tippling | expressions calculated to cast them in the 
shops, 4 liquor stores, 8 distilleries, and 11} shade? Why should it be said that “ even the 
In Northern| farmer,” through the aid administered by its 


Liberties, 248, making an aggregate without | pages, is able to participate in the intellectual 
Spring Garden, Penn Township or Kensing-| pleasures of those whose wisdom cometh by 


ton, of 1,834. 





Communicated for “ The Friend.” 


Highly valuing “The Friend,” and de- 
siring fully to appreciate its merits, | would 
not by any means detract from the praises 
bestowed upon it by the writer of a “ Com- 
munication” in the last number; but while I 
fully respond to these, I can by no means ap- 
prove of the strain which he has seen fit to 
indulge, in relation to a part of the commu- 
nity, who, notwithstanding they may in some 
respects be differently situated from the in- 
habitants of populous cities, and their busi- 
ness necessarily be about cattle as Jacob’s 
was, are not on those accounts less entitled 
to respect than those of different professions 


leisure? But if opportunity of leisure alone 
be requisite, then “even the farmer,” away 
from the bustling city’s din, amidst the calm 
and tranquil scenes of country life, may some- 
times in its deepest solitude find wisdom. 

A Farmer. 


For “ The Friend.” 
George Fox—his care to preserve unity. 


| ‘The preservation of unity throughout the 
| Society which he was made a chief instru- 
ment in gathering, was a subject of deep in- 
terest with George Fox. Professing to be 
led by the same Holy Spirit, he knew that 
| the influence of its members upon others, and 
| its existence as a body, depended greatly up- 
| on the constant cultivation of that unity which 





whose conversation, in consequence of the 


| avocations which they pursue, must needs be 


is the bond of peace. Dissension and coldness 
towards each other, arising from jealousy, 


about their goods and merchandize. evil surmising, or the desire of superiority, 

Far be it from me to retort in a spirit of| would blast all hopes of its usefulness in the 
retaliation upon any class of my fellow citi-| world, and instead of spreading the kingdom 
zens, or to cast a shade over their pursuits.| of the Messiah, the Prince of Peace, would 
I know that human nature is human nature | bring disgrace on the high profession it was 
still, the world over, and that unless sancti- making, and prove a stumbling block to sin- 
fied by Divine Grace, our minds are ever) cere enquirers after the way to Zion. When 
prone to cling too closely to the objects by/| the principles and testimonies of the Society 
which we are surrounded, and to be too ex-| had taken root in different parts of Christen- 
clusively engrossed with the worldly concerns | dom, he was industriously employed either in 
in which we are engaged. But while I de-| visiting personally, or writing to Friends, in- 
plore this common evil, and regret the undue} citing them to zeal and faithfulness in carry- 
influence of the world of matter over the ing on the work of reformation, and encou- 
world of mind, I would not point to any one} raging them to transmit to London accounts 
respectable portion of the community as more | of their situation, and the success attending 
obnoxious than others to the charge. But| their labours. In an epistle to Friends in 





to behold the emblem of all that is most beau- | especially would I not insinuate that an occu-| Barbadoes, he says, “ We desire that at your 


tiful, pure, and innocent in the world—a little | 


pation in which our prime ancestor was en-| quarterly meeting, you may write over an 


girl—reduced by the unnatural depravity of gaged, and which has been honoured as the|epistle to the yearly meeting in London, of 
her parents to such a melancholy and heart- | calling of some of the holiest men that ever} the affairs of the church of Christ, and the 
rending situation; imploring to the last, with | lived, is particularly unfavourable to the cul-| prosperity, and the spreading of his truth 


dying earnestness and unspeakable agony, for 

the cause of all her sufferings—rum—to allay 

the raging and unquenchable fires within. 
Ninety out of every hundred children which 


enter the children’s asylum, are the offspring | 


of intemperate parents. 

A little child five years old, the awful sub- 
ject of delirium tremens. Its diet had been 
bread moistened with whiskey. The little 
patient must have been in a state of intoxica- 
tion nearly a moiety of its yet infantile exist- 
ence. 

Nine hundred and ninety-four out of twelve 
hundred and forty-three admitted last year 
to the almshouse were intemperate; and of 
one hundred and six insane patients, twenty 
were deprived of their reason by intempe- 
rance. 

Awful facts! some and all will»say. Yes, 
truly awful. But the wonder is, they are 
not increased tenfold (and tenfold greater 
they are than is known to the community,) 
when it is considered that there are, accord- 
ing to this report, in the city, 356 taverns, 
357 groceries, 190 tippling shops, 88 oyster 
cellars, 27 liquor stores, and 12 distilleries,— 
in all, 1030. In Southwark and Moyamen- 


| tivation of the mind. Why go to Ecclesiasti-| there. We have had a large epistle from the 
|cus to be told, that he cannot get wisdom| half year meeting in Ireland, which declares 
|who handleth the plough, whose talk is of| that Friends were ail in unity there—an ac- 
| bullocks and who is diligent in giving kine| count from Scotland that Friends were in 
fodder ? go rather to those parts of the sacred | unity there—an epistle from the yearly meet- 
| volume whose authority none can deny. What) ing in Holland which gives an account that 
was the occupation of Abraham, Isaac, and | Friends are in love and unity there; and in 
Jacob, as recorded there? In what did the| Friezland, Germany, and other places.” He 


substance of Job consist? doubtless in cattle. | concludes that letter with this exhortation— 


How was Moses employed when the Lord| 
first appeared to him at Horeb, but in keeping | 
the flocks of Jethro his father in law? What | 
was the occupation of David before he was 
called to feed Israel the Lord’s people, and 
Jacob his chosen? Where was Elisha when 
the mantle of Elijah was cast upon him? We 
read that he was ploughing with twelve yoke 
of oxen before him! And lastly, where were 
the shepherds when the glorious annunciation 
of the Saviour’s birth saluted their ears? 
Were they not keeping watch over their 
flocks? Surely with these instances before us 
we may rest satisfied with regard to the cha- 
racter and tendency of agricultural pursuits. 
Why then, may I ask, should the columns of 
“ The Friend,” usually the advocate of rural 
scenes, and rural employments, give place to 











“ And row, Friends all, be careful of God’s 
glory, and seek the good one of another; and 
strive all to be of one mind and heart, and 
that the peace and gentle wisdom of God may 
order you all: And be courteous and kind 
and tender hearted one to another; and so 
the Lord God Almighty, in his Holy Spirit, 
preserve you all in unity and fellowship one 
with another. Amen.” Had this blessed fel- 
lowship, which stands in Christ, been main- 
tained, what a different people should we be, 
from what, it is too apparent, we now are. 
For want of watchfulness, self-denial and true 
humility, our unwearied enemy has succeeded 
in dividing and scattering a large portion 
from the flock, and this deceptive spirit is still 
at work to draw off others, though on a dif- 
ferent ground. How has it diffused weakness 
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throughout our borders, and is continuing to 
enervate every effort which is exerted to 
stem the increasing torrent of corruption, or 
to hold up the standard of pure righteousness. 
While the professors of religion are starting 
up some novelty of opinion to cause people to 
wonder after them, as if they had made some 
grand discovery which the limited faculties 
of their fathers were incompetent to reach, 
and amusing themselves with their imaginary 
superiority, the tenderness and contrition, the 
abnegation of self, and the abasement which 
living and walking in the truth produces, are 
lost, and a dry, lifeless, sentimental profession 
takes the place of it. Is not this sterile, 
fruitless religion spreading through our bor- 
ders? Is not the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, and the undissem- 
bled fellowship of the gospel receding, from 
us? Do we love one another with that sin- 
cere affection which appertains to the real 
followers of Christ ; seeking each other’s good, 
and being as willing to see the truth prosper | 
in the hands of others as in our own? Or are | 
selfishness, jealousy, the love of ease and of | 
the good opinion of others absorbing our spi- | 


many from bearing testimony to the truth as | 

it is in Jesus, with that energy and devotion 

which characterised our primitive Friends? 
The following epistle of our worthy elder 

G. F. addressed to Friends in this country, | 

may be profitably read :-— 

To Friends in America : 


cannot be hid. Lights, I say, to give light 
in all people ; and also to be as the salt of the 
earth, to be a good savour and savoury to all 
people ; for he or she that is an ill savour, 
hath lost the salt’s savour, and is good for 
nothing, and is trodden under the foot of men. 
Therefore take heed of losing the salt’s sa- 
vour, either in word or conversation, for if 


| you do, you will come under the feet of men, 


they will trample upon you; therefore, be 
careful, fervent, circumspect, and faithful in 


the truth, and let your moderation, temper- | 
| ance, and sobriety, appear to all men, show- 


ing forth the work of the Lord, and your 
honesty and justness in all your words and | 
dealings between man and man ; that you may 
owe nothing to any man but love, that every 
one of you may be adorned with a meek and 
quiet spirit, w hich is with the Lord of great | 
price,—and every one of you to be endued| 
with wisdom from on high, which is pure and 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
and full of mercy and good works. Let the 
fruits of this appear among you all, and then} 
you will all be gentle and easily entreated one | 
lof another. 
peace, and then none quenches it; and all 
walking as becomes the glorious, joyful, 
peaceable gospel of Christ, which is the | 
power of God, which was before the devil 
and his power was, and is over him. In this} 
gospel you all know life and immortality 
brought to light, that you all see your ever- | 


| 
And keep in the unity of the) 
rits, darkening our vision, and disqualifying | spirit which is the bond of the heavenly | 


fluence within their own borders. We derive 
consolation, however, from the certainty, that 
there is a large number of zealous and gifted 
| members in both denominations who are alive 
to the subject. Of this, as respects the lat- 
ter, we furnished some satisfactory evidence 
a few weeks past in the address of the Synod 
of Kentucky, and as to the former, the memo- 
tial inserted to-day (omitting for the sake of 
| brevity a few paragraphs) addressed by the 
| conference of New Hampshire to the General 
Conference at Cincinnati, speaks a language 
| at once unequivocal, energetic, and becoming 
ia Christian convocation. May the faithful 
in these, and other Christian communities, 
ibe encouraged to persevere in the meek- 
ness, the patience, the wisdom and the un- 
| wavering energy of the gospel spirit, and 
‘then there need be no fear that the good 
work will go on to a happy issue. 
(COMMUNICATION. ) 
| ‘Two neat little volumes have recently been 
‘published by Daniel Cooledge, bookseller, 
New York, deserving of the notice of Friends 
and others. 
One of them is the recollections and obser- 
|vations of an old man, entitled “ Practical 
| Infidelity Portrayed, and the Judgment of 
God made manifest ; showing the Fruits and 
| Effec cts of Infidel Principles upon the Human 
|C haracter,’ > by Abner Cunningham ; and the 
| second is, ‘Some Short Scraps in the Life, 
|Convincement, and Religious Experience of 





Dear Friends, my love to you all in the | lasting glorious fellowship, in the everlasting | |Thomas Watson, a Member and Minister of 


holy peaceable truth, and my desires are, | ¢ 


cos spel of peace ; in this gospel the power of | 


the Monthly Meetiing of Bolton, Mass., to 


that whatsoever ye de, may be done in the | God that was before enmity was, and will re-| which are added several other Essays, &c.” 


name of Jesus, to the glory of God the Fa- | 
ther. And all be subject one to another in | 
the fear of the Lord God, so that ye may all | 


main when it is gone. And therefore all you 


who know this glorious gospel of peace, ny 


and walk in it, kee ‘ping your glorious, heaven- 


These two books are to be had, besides of 
the publisher, of Nathan Kite, Philadelphia ; 
James Loring, Boston ; Nathan Breed, Lynn, 


come to dwell in the love of God, which | ly, comfortable fellowship in the glorious gos- | | and Abraham Holman, Bolton, Mass. ; of Job 
edifies the body of Christ, who is the heaven- | pel of peace, in which enmity cannot come. | Sherman, Newport ; of Arnold Congdon, Pro- 
ly Man. And let all strifes and divisions, | In this eve srlasting gospel, the everlasting God | vidence, R. I.; and of Clapp and Hathaway, 


and backbitings, whisperings, or prejudices, | 
cease and be buried; and so whatsoever is 
amiss, let it be put down by the Truth and | 
Spirit of God, that 2 may be uppermost, 
which is a strong bond to unite your hearts, 
minds, and souls together, and to the Lord. 
Be kind and courteous one towards another, 
all studying to be quiet, and to excel one an- 
other in virtue, purity, and holiness, righteous- 
ness and godliness, in all your words, lives, 
and conversations ; so that ye may all walk | 
as become saints and Christians, every one | 
esteeming and preferring another above your- 


who is over all from everlasting to everlasting, 
will have the praise, 
is worthy of all, and ever more. 

‘ G. F. 
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for ever 


In relation to the intensely interesting sub- | 
ject of slavery and its e xtinction in the Uni- 
ted States, we have built much on the zealous | 


| co-operation of the several Christian denomi- | 


glory, and thanks, who} 


| Palmyra, N. Y. 

Persons desirous of procuring the hand- 
| some 18mo Bible in the course of publication 
| by the “ Bible Association of Friends in 
| America,” are now informed, that the New 
| Testament, separately bound, both in plain 
| sheep, and in calf embossed, is ready for 
= | delivery. Gro. W. Taytor, Agt. 


Diep of consumption, at her residence in Knowls- 
| ville, Orleans County, N. Y., Hannan, wife of Joseph 
3osworth, a member of the Society of Friends. 

It appears that this our dear friend had not, previous 


selves in Y the truth, in meekness, lowliness of | nations, believing that if they livingly and| |to her sickness, witnessed that entire reconciliation 


mind, and humility; for he that inhabits eter- 
nity dwells with an humble heart. And there- 
fore, do not quench the least motion of God’s | 
good spirit in yourselves nor in any other, | 
but let truth and goodness be cherished in | 
all; and Jet all harshness, and bitterness, and 
revilings be kept down by the truth, that it 
may have passage through you all, and in it 
you may bear one another’s weakness and in- 
firmities, and so fulfil the law of Christ ; keep- 
ing down revenge, hastiness or passion, as 





knowing vengeance is the Lord’s and he will 
repay it, on every one that does wrong, with- 
out respect of persons. For Friends, you 
there should be as lights, or as a city that 


practically sustained and followed out, 
their respective sphere 


in | 
s of influence, the law | 


|of righteousness as inculcated in the gospel, | 


that influence must ine vitably, and at no very 
protracted period, pre ‘dominate, and bring 
about a general emancipation of the slaves. 
It_ is ther srefore with feelings of disappoint- 
ment, sorrow and regret, that in reading the 
published accounts of the recent General 'Con- 
ference at Cincinnati of the Methodist So- 
ciety, and the Genera! Assembly of the Pres- | 
byterians at Pittsburgh, we find that both | 
those ecclesiastical bodies have sadly failed | 
in maintaining an upright and faithful stand 
against the machinations of slave holding in- 


'with her Heavenly Father that her soul now longed 
|after, which brought her into deep mourning and la- 
|mentation. But He who remains to be the friend of 
| penitent sinners, was pleased in this instance to fulfil 
| what was promised by the prophet: “A bruised reed 
| he will not break, and the smoking flax he will not 
|quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory ;” 
|her mind was evidently brought into a deep partici- 
| pation of the one saving baptism, and into’a feeling re- 
| conciliation and trust in the mercy of God. During 
the latter part of her sickness she was staid and settled, 
frequently expressing a desire to be released from mor- 
| tality if it was the will of her Heavenly Father. 

She quietly departed the 4th of last 2d month, in the 
29th year of her age. 
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